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of arms of various dates and countries, together with several 
strangely contrived instruments, which the visitors took for 
implements of torture or divination ; they knew not which. Most 
probably the modern man of science would have smiled at their 
error ; for the late owner of the objects of their curiosity was in 
advance of his time. One cabinet of ebony, inlaid with silver, 
particularly attracted their attention. Walter had often heard 
speak of it; for the inmates of Stanfield, as well as those of the 
knight’s house in the city, regarded it with a feeling of 
superstitious terror. No eye save its master’s had ever been 
known to gaze on its contents. The others had frequently been 
seen open; they contained books, manuscripts, chiefly on medicine 
and the sciences, drugs, minerals, and a small collection of medals, 
several of them from the hand of Adam’s countryman and 
contemporary, the unrivalled Benvenuto Cellini. 

After vainly trying the various keys which they found upon the 
table, Walter proposed to force it open, which Patch prudently 
declined. The jester judged wisely, for the cunning Italian had 
so contrived the lock of the cabinet, that on the first attempt to 
pick or break it the tube of a small pistol would discharge itself 
full in the face of the imprudent intruder on his secret—a piece of 
ingenuity which was only discovered on the production of the real 
key, which was obtained from the governor of the castle, who had 
found it suspended by a silver chain round the neck of Adam, 
after his death by the hands of Sir John de Corbey. 

On opening the doors of the cabinet they found that it contained 
a small altar, over which was suspended the portrait of a young 
girl of almost celestial beauty, one of those glorious faces of 
sunlit joy and innocence which Guido loved to paint: golden hair, 
bright as the pure ray which falls from morning’s wing when first 
it flashes o’er the awakening world; violet eyes—eyes of that 
indescribable, deep, thoughtful blue which poets love, as Petrarch 
felt too well; and a lip—Damascus’s budding rose were pale 
beside it, | | 

Her face was of Italia’s mould, 
Such as her daughters bore of old; 
A classic head, whose golden hair 
Fell o’er a brow like marble fair ; 
A chisell’d nostril, a rich lip, 
Sweet as the dew the wild bees sip, 


“ Beautiful !”’ exclaimed the young man, gazing on the portrait 
with enthusiastic admiration ; “ who ever saw a form more fair—a 
brow more intellectual ? Who can it be?” 

“Stay,” said Patch, approaching nearer, “here is an inscription.” 
He advanced, and read, engraved as if with the point of a dagger, 
beneath the frame— 

“ Betrayed—June 1st, 1500. Avenged—June 1st, 1529.” 
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The latter, it must be remembered, was the date of Henry de 
Corbey’s death and his father’s desolation. 

“What art thou dreaming of?” demanded Walter of his 
companion, who had remained a considerable time silently musing 
before the shrine ; “upon the woman ?”’ 

“ No,” replied Patch, “on the Italian. The world has lost an 
epic by his death. What food for conjecture,” he added, pointing 
to, the inscription, ‘‘do those words convey !. Betrayed !—avenged ! 
who would believe a few scratches could be so eloquent? 
Scholar, burn thy books, since two brief words can better tell the 
history of the heart and its. fierce passions than all thy musty 
treatises !” 

“Adam must have calculated shrewdly,” said Walter, ~‘since 
month for month, perchance hour for hour, the crime and _ its 
atonement were the same. Fearful, doubtless, were the wrongs 
which demanded such-releniless retribution. Father Celestine 
was right in his conjecture—the bond between the destroyer and 
the avenger must have been of hate.” - ; 

‘This, at least,” said the jester, removing the picture, “ shall not 


fall into the hands of those who would indulge in ribald jests, , 


perhaps, over its owner’sfate. I'll keep his treasure as a memento, 
not of his crimes, but sorrows. It will serve my Spirit to converse 
with when ‘tis sad.” 
“ Where wilt thou hang it?” inquired the young man. __. 
“Inan odd museum,” replied the melancholy jester, ‘“ where 


I have treasured up stray waifs like these; books which have no 


meaning but to memory—relics which the “heart’s devotion alone 
can venerate, I shall live to glean more treasures for it yet— 
Rome’s sullied purple, a: queenly crown, and, perhaps,” he added, 
fixing his eyes sadly upon his companion, “the vow of broken 


friendship. No matter; the collection will only be the more. 


curious from the contrast.” : 

“Cynic !”’ exclaimed Walter ; ‘with thoughts like these, wrong- 
ing thyself no less than friendship, thou art more suited to a 
cloister than a court. Thou wouldst preach well ina cowl. if 

“ Right,” said Patch ; “it should have been a cloister.” 

“And what wouldst thou have done there? Debauched the 
monks with merry jests ?>—cheated old Time with quaint philosophy, 
and made his hours pass lightly ?” 

*¢ Neither,” 

What then ?” 


Why,” said the jester, with an effort. to cast off the melancholy ~ , 


which oppressed him, “in gulling ,others.I1 should at least have 
jearned to forget. myself ; but,” he added, “leave spleen. to 


a) 


understand them, and let us to our ag What wilt thou claim 
for thy museum ?” 
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--€T. do not understand thee? My museum! I have not yet 
begun to form one.’ is 

_& Then the collecting it will Jast the longer. Poor. boy—poeor 
boy! Those,” he added, “who begin in early life to count the 
shipwrecks of their happiness,—to store up the relics of the hearts 
they prized—the hopes which dazzled only: to mislead—have half 
gone through their task.” 

Walter understood at last. what. the speaker meant by his 
museum. 

It was curious to observe the rapidity and knowing looks with 
which the jester examined the contents of the remaining cabinets. 
Articles apparently of no inconsiderable value were thrown by 
him. carelessly aside ;. whilst certain. oddly-shaped. phials and 
packets of drugs were crammed in his capacious pockets ; neither 
was a small manuscript which related to their use forgotten. | 

“More subjects for your museum,” observed the young man, 
who for some time had been silently watching the proceedings of 
his companion. -Patch raised his head and answered, drily : 

‘No, these are for the world—arms for its miseries and its 
treacheries. Folly is the legitimate executor of wisdom, and in 
nine cases out of ten its heir. Thou and I may live to bless the 
day which made us the leech’s heritors. Here,’ he added, “is a 
trinket the Egyptian queen would have purchased with her crown, 
after she had failed to move the love or pity of Octavius.” 

He held up a ring of massive gold, which he had found in a 
small drawer in the cabinet. 

As he spoke Walter examined it, but could perceive nothing 
either remarkable or valuable in it, bey ond the workmanship and 
the metal. , 

. “A vast treasure, truly!” he exclaimed, returning it to the 
jester, who carefully put it in his pocket. "ee The bells upon thy. 
eap, friend Patch, were worth a dozen such.” 

The- speaker knew not it was one of those rings, invented first in 
the East, made hollow and charged with a subtle poison, 80 mild, 
yet so sure in its effects, that the curious eye of science might 
vainly try to trace the cause. When Walter saw it nextit clittered 
on the hand of Wolsey. 

- Finding that the dispute between the prior and the citizens was 
not to be settled so easily as he at first imagined, the cardinal broke 
up his legatine court, and adjourned the cause to London, where 
he was anxiously expected by the impatient Henry—eager to 
prosecute the favourite project of his divorce. The heiress of 
Stanfield. travelled in his eminence’s train, the good Queen 
Katherine having determined to receive the helpless orphan under. 
her Own immediate protection, an arrangement which gave the 
anxious lover of the maiden more uneasiness than he ventured to 
express. 
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On the arrival of the travellers at York House, the magnificent 
residence of Wolsey, better known to our readers perhaps by its 
modern appellation of Whitehall, the churchman was informed 
that her majesty was at Greenwich ; and thither, without even 
being permitted to alight, the Lady Mary and the lay sister from 
the convent who attended her were compelled to continue their 
journey, her protector being anxious, not only to oblige the queen, 
who expected her, but to avoid a pretext for scandal ; for, as a 
prelate, he was a strict observer of all the outward proprieties of 
life. 

“Whither goest thou ?” demanded Patch of the disappointed 
Walter, as he turned from the river, after watching the barge 
which conveyed his mistress to her royal protectress out of sight. 

“To seek out the prison of Father Celestine,” replied our hero. 

“T thought as much ; but apery thyself the pains.. I have found 
‘it out for thee.” 

“You?” said the young man, with an expression of incredulity 
upon his countenance ;' “ why we have but just arrived, and thou, 
hast spoken with no one save myself.” 

‘And the messenger who yesterday brought letters from the 
primate,” observed his friend. “The poor old man is a prisoner 
in the Lollards’ Tower : that priestly den,” he added, “‘ where men 
with mercy and religion on their lips enact the part of fiends,” 

Walter shuddered, for he had heard of the horrors which even 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, had caused to be exercised 
towards his prisoners ; not that the primate was particularly dis- 
tinguished for his severity. Cruelty, unfortunately, was, the 
peculiar characteristic of the age. Even the virtuous and en- 
lightened Sir Thomas More is not exempt from the charge. During 
his chancellorship he caused one James Barnham, a gentleman of 
the Middle Temple, to be arrested on a charge of heresy, and 
brought to his house at Chelsea. As one means of converting him, 
the philosophic judge caused him to be tied to a tree in his garden, 
called the ‘‘ Tree of Life,” and flogged him severely with his own 
hands. The unhappy victim of the enlightened chancellor was 
afterwards burned at Smithfield as a relapsed heretic. So much 
for More’s philosophy. 

*‘T’ll save him from their grasp,” exclaimed the excited youth, 
“though I fire Lambeth to achieve it !” 

“ Pshaw!” interrupted Patch ; “that were about as wise a thing 
to do as to burn the nut to reach the kernel. Thou hadst better 
crack it.” 

“ But how ?” 

“Hast faith in me?” 

A silent pressure of the jester’s hand from his companion was 
the reply. — 

“ And canst thou act a part to save thy friend,” continued the 
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- speaker, “smile where thou wouldst frown, grasp the hands of 
men and feel that thou wouldst rather have thy fingers on their 
throats,—teach thy young lips to praise the deeds thy very soul 
abhors, forget the honest impulse of thy nature, and make thyself 
a necessary lie?” | | | 

“T can descend to dissembling,” replied the anxious friend of 
Celestine, “to save the good priest’s life.” 

“ Follow me, then,” said his companion, “and, like two serpents, 
let us cast our skins. Consider it but as a Christmas masque, in 
which thou dost enact the devil’s part. The mummery o’er, thou’lt 
be again thyself.” : 

Ata distance of about three hundred yards from the principal 
gateway leading to Lambeth Palace stood a substantial-looking 
. hostel, close to the water’s edge, and known by the name of the 
Golden Rose. | | 

On the night which followed the return of Wolsey and his train 
to town, the vast kitchen, which also served as a general room for 
the guests, was occupied by three’ different parties, each party 
having a table to themselves. At the one nearest the fire were 
seated two citizens—an old man and a young one—the quiet 
richness of whose dress proclaimed that they belonged toa superior 
class. A stoup of wine, scarcely touched, stood before them. From 
their abstracted air and occasional whisperings, it was evident that 
they were not there for drinking, or for the pleasure of society, 
for they conversed with none. The elder of the two had all the 
appearance of a man who had served. His air was erect and 
soldier-like, his eye clear and open, and his beard cut in the 
peculiar fashion which distinguished the Walloon mercenaries of 
the period. His companion, on the contrary, possessed the shy, 
reserved manner of a student. 

At the long table, which extended the entire length of the apart- 
ment, were the general company, or ordinary frequenters of the 
house—traders, watermen, and three or: four fellows wearing the 
prelate’s livery. They were not more noisy than such persons 
generally are. Perhaps the presence of their neighbours somewhat 
restrained them. The third party consisted of four men, whose 
table was drawn as far out of sight as possible in a recess formed 
by the large bay-window, the only one which gave light to the 
apartment. These men were, perhaps, the most remarkable 
personages in the hostel. They were the two gaolers and torturers 
of the archbishop’s prison—ruffians who made a pleasure of 
tormenting their fellow-creatures—of exciting agony to the limits 
of endurance—who watched with the apathy of science the 
fluttering pulse, the glazed eye, and quivering muscles of their 
victims, and descanted on each fresh discovery in their hellish art 
with the gusto of professors. | 

Conversation was going on with considerable animation at the 
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principal table... The subject.in dispute was whether Lollards were 
Christiansior, Pagans. The retainers of:the Church swore they were 
the latter ; else,. ‘they philosophically argued, they would not be so 
frequently sentenced to the stake. One obstinate old man, the 
orator of the neighbourhood, refused to be convinced even by this 
authority ;..perhaps, like many .others- who “were silent on the 
subject, he already doubted. its«infallibility.. The dispute and 


| uproar) was at the highest, when the door of the hostel opened, : sm 


two friars entered the room. 

‘“‘ Benedicite !” exclaimed the elder, a portly, tunbellied fellow; 
whose flushed face and pimpled nose gave evidence of what kind 
of fasting and mortification he indulged in... His companion, who 


was evidently many years younger than himself, remained modestly: 


silent. 

“ Now, then, you shall be satisfied,” cried one of the disputants ; 
‘this holy father shall decide between us. You willnotdoubt the 
Church’s judgment, though you do mine.” ; 

, “ He:that doth,” said the red-nosed brother, “let him be anathema. 
Doubt the judgment of the Churech—the corner stone on which the 
fabric rests! the very sublimation of impiety. Tapster,” he added, 


“bring me a flask of sack ; my heart sickens at the infidelity of the 


age—an old man, too—fie—fie !” 

_“ But-you have. not yet heard the point in question,” boldly 
interrupted the advocate of the Lollards’ Christianity. ‘Listen, at 
least, ere you decide between us.’ . 

3 It needs not, my son,” meekly answered the friar; “since by 
that infinitesimal particle of infallibility which pertaineth to me 
as.an unworthy unit of the Church, I see already that thou art in 
error. But propound,” he added, with an air of contemptuous 
pity such as is so frequently met with in churchmen ; ; “ propound, 
—our ears are open to the cause between ye.” 

“ Are Lollards, father,” demanded the archbishop’ s servitor, 
‘‘ Christians or Pagans ?”’ 

‘Mistaken Christians,’ meekly interrupted the ‘little many. 
“‘ State the question fairly; do me no wrong in the good father’s 
judgment,” 

* Pagans !”’ exclaimed the reverend judge ; “ worse than Pagans ! ! 
Wretches on whom the tender mercies: of Holy Church, its pious 
faggots and celestial stripes, are thrown away—deaf adders, whom 
its fervid arguments cannot convince ; although,” he added, with 


a twinkle of theeye observed only by his companion, “ lately they | 


have beeh warm enough to melt.a heart of lead.” 

‘if neither Pagans nor Christians, father,” demanded the per- 
severing little champion of toleration, subdued, but not convinced, 
by..the speaker’ 8 vehemence, ‘‘-what.are they, then j a2 


The speaker eyed the friar slily as he spoke. HS had flattered 
himself that he had puzzled him, — 
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‘“ Anthropophagi !”” solemnly answered the religious man; “ the 
“sire horrible of ‘that*species' of heresy which the Church terms 
carnivorous, and in: atonement for which Christians are taught to 
fast on Fridays:” ? 

There was‘a pause. | fo Meas of the ustsnare piously crossed them- 
selves, convinced, from: the high-sounding words which the friar 
had used, that Lollardism must be something more dreadful: than 
any other ism they had ever heard of. Its little advocate.sneaked 
quietly away ; and the speaker and his young companion seated 
themselves at the same table where the two strangers whom we’ 
have before described were discussing their flask of wine. The 
elder regarded the new comers, as they took their) places opposite 
to them at table, with a mingled expression of amusement and 
disgust. The friar’s hard words had not confounded him. 
vo“ Are you for the archbishop’s court to-morrow ? ” demanded 
the host, as he placed the stoup of wine before them. ‘The good 
man always attended upon gentlemen of their cloth himself—it 
‘looked respectful, and prevented any dispute about the reckoning, 
“which invariably occurred whenever the tapster served them. 

“No, son, no,” replied the elder, after tasting the wine, which 
he replaced upon the table with disgust. ‘“ Host of the Golden 
Rose, hast thou no conscience ? Wouldst poison thy guests? Is 
a strong woody wine like this fit for a delicate stomach ?”’ 

“It’s the best I have,” answered the man, in a surly tone, who 
thought that the abuse of the wine was merely intended to excuse 
the payment of the reckoning. a 

“ Have I mistaken the hostel; then ? Is thisthe Golden Rose ?” 

“Tt is.” 

‘‘ Hath my old friend and compeer, Gilbert of York, deceived 
. me,” continued the friar, “who boasted that I should find here 
wine fit for an abbot’s table, and a reasonable host? Wine!’ he 
repeated, with a look of disdain, “I drank better when I was a 
novice. "Tis as sour as the grape of Picardie.” 

On hearing the name of Gilbert of York the manner of the host 
was completely changed. He immediately offered to exchange the 
wine, observing that although it was of excellent quality, he 
certainly had a.few flasks of a superior kind, reserved only for such 
customers as knew how to appreciate it, or were personal friends ; 
and coneluded his harangue by demanding if his reverence intended 
to remain long. 

“But two or three days, good. host,” replied the friar, ina 
patronising tone. “I had hoped to have witnessed the burning of 
a Lollard or two ere my departure; but am doomed to disappoint- 
ment. There is no zeal left in the world,” he added ; “ but we are 
no longer a Christian people. I would have given a rose noble for 
the sight of one.’ 

. The old soldier frowned, and ji young companion gazed upon 
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the speaker with an expression of disgust too plain to be mistaken. 
On hearing the liberal proffer of the speaker, the principal gaoler 
started from the table where he was sitting with his companions in 
the recess, and advanced into the middle of the room. 

‘¢T will show you three,” exclaimed the fellow with a grin, “and 
charge you only for the price ofone. I have them all ready cooped 
up in my cage there,—three as bitter specimens of heresy—ay, and 
as tough, too—as Smithfield ever boasted. What say you, master, 
to a peep at my raree-show ? ”’ 

“Who art thou, friend ?” coolly demanded the party to whom he 
made the proffer. 

“'The gaoler of Lambeth,” was the reply. 

“‘My offer,” said the monk, with the air of a man who wishes to 

withdraw from a rash bargain, “extended to the burning of the 
heretics, not the mere sight of them ; but perhaps,” he added, “you 
would not make that a difficulty between us? ” 
_ “No, father,” said the fellow, with a broad grin, “I cannot 
promise that ; but Michael here shall put the thumbscrews on them 
to amuse you. There’s-one young fellow from the north, a Master 
Everil, who had them on to-day—bold as a lion—who would show 
rare sport !”’ 

The old soldier’s companion half started from his seat at the 
words, and turned so pale that the speaker must have observed 
him, had not the youngest of the friars at the same moment leant | 
before him, as if to reach the wine which the host had just placed 
upon the table. As he did so, he whispered the word “ Caution !” 
in an undertone. A quiet pressure of the hand beneath the table, 
when he resumed his seat, thanked him, and conveyed the in- 
telligence that he was understood. 

‘¢ Not to-night, friend,” said the man of the ruby nose; “not. 
to-night. Besides, I have another novice of my convent whom I 
should like to witness the lesson—perhaps to-morrow.’ 
“Remember, it must be at night,” said the fellow, in a dis- 
appointed tone ; for his avarice had been excited by the proffer of 
the rose noble ; “ what say you—is it agreed ?” 

“Why, really I 

“And you shall apply the screws yourself, holy father,” 
whispered the ruffian, thinking that would clench the bargain. 

“ Shall I?” said the friar, his eyes flashing with a very different 
expression than that of satisfaction at the offer; “agreed: JZ will 
apply them. Here,” he added, pouring out a stoup of wine and 
offering it to the gaoler ; “drink ! this is to seal the bond.” 

The fellow drained the cup with gusto—it was not often such 
liquor passed his lips—and extended his hand to the donor, 
exclaiming, “It is a bargain ; you will not fail ? ” 

“When did mother Church ever fail to keep her word, especially 
if an act of charity was to be performed, such as roasting a heretic 
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or torturing an unbeliever? JI and my brethren will be with you. 
‘It will be a lesson for them,” he added, “and an edification for me.” 

It was finally arranged that on the following night the friars 
were to be admitted to the Lollards’ Tower, there to amuse them- 
selves by the sight of the tortures inflicted by demons, in the name 
_of religion, upon the prisoners. More wine was called for, and at 
a late hour the two monks left the house,.on their way, as they 
said, to aconvent of their order in the city, where they meant to 
pass the night. The other travellers who had been seated at the 
same table with them, after a whispered consultation, hastily paid 
fer their scarcely-tasted flask, and followed them. 

‘Thank Heaven!” exclaimed the talkative brother to his com- 
panion, whom our readers have ere this doubtless recognised as 
Walter, and the speaker as Patch. “Thank Heaven that we are 
out of that den! . If hypocrisy would make men sick, I have had a 
dose of it. But I suppose,” he added, in his usual sarcastic-vein, 
“we get accustomed to it.” 

“ Success—success is certain,” said Walter, warmly pressing the 
jester by the hand ; “we shall tear the victim from his merciless 
tormentors yet. We shall require a boat.” 

“And friends,” added a deep musical voice so near them that 
they caught the speaker’s breath upon their cheeks. They turned 
round in. consternation at the sound. Their two companions at the 
table in the hostel were beside them. Walter laid his hand upon 
a weapon which he wore beneath his disguise, ready to defend 
both Patch and himself if attacked. For a few seconds the parties 
regarded each other in silence; the old soldier was the first to 
speak. 

‘You are no friars !”’ he exclaimed. 

“Perhaps not,’’ysaid the jester ; “but whatever we are can matter 
little to Sir Richard Everil.” 

-* You know me!” 

“At least I name you,” replied the disguised friar ; and that, too, 
without ever having given you shrift. “Put up your sword,” he 
whispered to his friend, “there is no danger. I know the man ; 
his purpose at the wine house, if I mistake “not, was kindred to our 
own. His son is a prisoner in the Lollards’ Tower.” 

“Can you name me, too?” demanded the young man who 
accompanied Sir Richard. 

“Ag readily as your godfather,” said Patch; “you are a scholar 
of Oxford, who, on hearing of his cousin’s danger, fled from the 
university to London to work out his deliverance—an act which, 
in the eyés of the world, proves you have more heart than head, 
gratitude than prudence.” | 

“Who are you?” exclaimed the knight, more surprised at the 
recognition of his nephew than of himself. 

“ We live in times,” said the jester, “‘ when names are dangerous ; 
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pardon me that I: -have :uttered -yours.. Me you will never know 
but by my deeds ; and to balance the advantage which my know- 
ledge gives.me over you, I promise to restore your nephew to his 

college—his absence overlooked ; that is,” he added, “if he have 
the wit to keep good counsel on his expedition.” | 


“When the speaker’s favour: with Wolsey, who was founding. “boleh 


college at the university, is remembered, his. pr omise will not be 
deemed a rash one. © ..: : 

“How canst thou do ‘this. thing 2° demanded the young man, 
curiously. 

“As miracles are worked—by faith, ” replied the friar. “Iam 
one'of those whose promises become realities only by being trusted. 
And now, sir knight, without.further confidence, shall we under- 
stand each other ? ” 

“‘ How is that possible ? ” demanded Sir Richard. 

“ Nothing more easy,” said Patch, “to men who judge the thing 
implied, and not the thought expressed. - You will have a boat 
to-morrow at midnight on the Thames ?—say for your caprice or 
pleasure.” 

‘i wali,” 

“ With four stout rowers on whom you can depend ?” 

“As on myself.” 

“And if I, or: two or three of my brethren, on returning from 
the Lollards’ Tower, should wish to drop down the river, your 
boat will be at our disposal ?” slowly demanded the speaker. 

“ Provided,” said the knight, hesitatingly, “that you bring- 

“A certain layman with us? Right—’tis just the party should 
be equal. We understand each other?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Your nephew,” continued Patch, “is about the height of my. 
young novice here. Perhaps he would like to try how he would 
look in such a frock and cowl. Ill -bring them with’ me, for I 
have heard there will be masking on the river.” 

“ Agreed.” 

*‘ 'T’o-morrow, then, we meet again,” 

“To-morrow,” repeated the knight and his companion ; and with 
this brief understanding they par ted to their respective homes. 

The jester and our hero reached York House without further 
adventures, entering by a private door, of which the former had 
the key. ; 

“Thou art. a suspicious being,” said Walter to his friend, as he 
was removing the paint and false nose from his face; “ why not 
have trusted to Sir Richard Everil ? ” 

“T trust to few men,” replied Patch, seriously; “ whilst I keep 
my secret [ am its master ; when I reveal it, I become its slave. — 
Besides,” —he added, “my name might. compromise my master’s, 
even as ‘from the leaf men guess the tree, m 
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“Can it be possible,” exclaimed Walter, “that Wolsey knows 
of——” - 

“Hush !” said the jester, “that is the subject on which I have 
no half confidence to give; with me, ’tis all or none.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


When headstrong cruelty o’erbeareth right ; 
Wresting the sword of justice unto malice, 
Straining authority to evil ends : 

The fox’s cunning, and the serpent’s wiles ; 
Virtue permitteth them.—HEIR OF THE SEPT, 


ON the following night Patch and his companion resumed their 
disguise, and left York House by the private postern for the place 
of rendezvous, keeping a sharp look-out, as they crept along the 
bank of the Thames, for Sir Richard Everil and his nephew. 
Every boat was carefully scrutinised as it passed up or down the 
river ; one or two were even hailed, the rowers of which either 
answered by abuse or passed on in silence. By this time they had 
reached Westminster, where they crossed the stream to Lambeth. 

“Surely they cannot intend to play us false,” whispered Walter, 
“ or to fail us ?” 

‘“‘ Neither,” said the jester, in an under-tone. “The knight is an 
artful fox, who hath served under the Emperor Maximilian in the 
Low Countries; he was mixed up, too, with Perkin Warbeck’s 
troubles in the late king’s reign, when Lord Stanley lost his 
head and the poor youth his crown. The old soldier hath but 
taken his precautions against our treachery ; he is more suspicious 
of us than thou canst be of him.” 

A loud shout from a long, rakish-looking cutter which was 
moored close to the palace wharf prevented our hero’s reply. By 
the light of the moon, which was at its full, every object was 
distinctly visible upon the stream ; and, he counted ten or twelve 
men seated on the benches. J udging from their laughter, and the 
frequent snatches of songs, he took them for foreign sailors who 
had been drinking. 

“Let us avoid them,” he said, fraying his hand upon the jester’s 
sleeve, who, after a few moments’ hesitation, had quickened his 
pace towards the boat; “ doubtless they Baye frightened our 
friends from the place of meeting.” 

“My priesthood against my cap and bells, i peopled Patch, “ but 
they are our friends,” — 

“ For once, I tell thee that thou art in error ; ae are Germans— 
listen to their song.” | | , 
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A second shout of laughter interrupted the speaker ; ; 1t was 
followed by the last verse of the song :— 
“Du Heilige ! hor Deiner Kinder Flehen 
Es dringe machtig auf zu Deinem Licht. 
Kannst wieder freundlich auf uns niedersehen 
Verklarter Engel! Langer weine nicht ! 


“ Are you convinced ?” demanded Walter, as the echo of their 
voices died away. 

“Ag much,’ answered his companion, “as by a rogue’s 
profession of his honesty, or a courtier’s vow of disinterestedness. 
But we shall soon see,” he added; “for, if I mistake not, here 
come two of the crew to reconnoitre us.” 

‘** An old sailor and a young one, both in the Flemish costume, 
advanced towards them as he spoke. It was impossible to 
recognise them from their features, for they wore their shaggy 
caps pulled closely over their brows; while their beards, worn 
long, after the fashion of their country, equally hid the lower part 
of their faces. Without the slightest salutation, or sign of 
acquaintanceship, they passed the two pretended friars, apparently 
disputing warmly between themselves, in their own language, on 
their way. Walter cast a smile of good-natured triumph on his 
friend, whom he was delighted to find, as he thought, for once in 
his life, at fault. 

“ What say you now ?” he demanded. 

“AsTI did before,” coolly replied the jester; “they are our 
friends. As soon as they have reached the end of the walk, and 
ascertained that we are unaccompanied—for I told you the knight 
was an old soldier, and as suspicious as a fox—they will return 
and accost us.” 

The speaker was right, for at the very point he indicated the 

two sailors paused, looked sharply round them, and, as if satisfied 
with the survey, began to retrace their steps towards the spot 
where he and his companion were standing. It was now the 
former’s turn to smile, which he did so comically that Walter 
scarcely winced at the retaliation. 
3 “Good nacht, mine holy faders!” cried the oldest of the 
} mariners, in a strong German accent, as he overtook them. “ You 
come to make some prayers to de vish to-night, or say your 
penance to de moon ?” 

“Really, Sir Richard,” answered the eldest of the party to 
whom the question was addressed, “considering your age, and 
long absence from Court, you have a pretty talent for intrigue ; 
your accent deceived my young companion here.” 

“Outflanked!” exclaimed the knight, frankly extending his 
hand ; “you will admit my strategy at least was fair—mask for 
mask, “battery for battery. Old soldier as I am,” he added, “you 
have beaten me; in masquerading I am no match for you.” 
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*“ Probably not,” said Patch, with a sigh; “for my whole life 
hath been one. Yon boat,’ he continued, pointing to the one 
where the singers were seated, “is yours ?” 

TG ta. 

“ And the rowers ? ” 

“ Are my friends.” 

* And she belongs ? ” added the jester. 

“To a vessel at Gravesend, which is ready to lift anchor and 
make sail for Antwerp the moment I and my son set foot on board.” 

‘“ You must take a companion in your flight.” 

“ Willingly,” said Sir Richard. 

“A good old man,” interrupted Walter, “ whose only crime hath 
been the reading of Luther’s book against King Henry’s treatise— 
a schoolman’s curiosity, and not a sceptic’s thirst. The gaoler 
boasted,” he added, “that there was a third within the tower.” 

“There will be room for all,” said the knight eagerly ; “ persecu- 
tion teacheth its victims mercy. Heaven forbid that we, from any 
selfish motives, should leave the just work half accomplished ; 
but time presses.” 

Patch and his comrade produced from under their disguise a 
frock and capuchin similar to their own, in which the nephew of 
the speaker, with a little assistance, quickly arrayed. himself— 
retaining, however, by way of precaution, his arms beneath his 
dress. As soon as the metamorphosis was complete, the three 
friends directed their steps towards the palace, where, by this 
time, its ruffianly guardians were expecting them. Before bidding 
adieu to their companion, it was arranged that the gaoler and his 
satellites, in the event of their leaving their post, should be 
secured, and conveyed in safety on board the boat, with which 
understanding they parted. 

“You are late,” said the gaoler, as the three pretended friars 
arrived at the foot of the Lollards’ Tower; “I have been on the 
look-out for you for the last two hours, and began to think your 
zeal had cooled.” 

“Tt is more than my thirst has,” replied Patch, as, with an 
affectation of fatigue, he waddled up the narrow stone staircase 
leading to the warder’s room, which served also as a question 
chamber for the judges and examiners of the primate’s court. 
*“ Holy St. John!” he added, “ but these steps are hard to mount ; 
they take away the little breath fasting and prayer have left me.” 

‘Hard to mount!” repeated his conductor with a broad grin 
upon his face ; “‘many complain that they are harder to descend. 
The screams of the heretics will sometimes startle even the screech 
owls.” 

The young men shuddered ; for they understood the allusion to 
the mangled limbs and sufferings of the prisoners. The short dry 
cough of their companion warned them to be silent. 


t 
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The apartment into which they were shown was, with the 
exception of the one in which the captives were confined, the 
loftiest in the tower. The entrance to it was directly opposite the 
narrow, iron-barred windows, which grudgingly admitted but 


scanty portions both of air and light. On the wall facing the open — 


chimney, in which a cheerful fire ‘was burning, were ranged a 
collection of instruments, whose use would puzzle an antiquary of 
the present day; but which was perfectly understood by the 
brutal inmates of the place whose business it was to employ them. 
Thumbscrews, gyves, iron boots, maiden’s collars, and belts, 


whose jagged spikes at every turn of the wretched wearer’s body ° | 


lacerated the flesh, were amongst the most simple of the 
contrivances. There were other inventions, of so complicated a 
nature, so scientifically devilish, so capable of stimulating the 
palsied nerves to the endurance of fresh agony, that even the 


guardians who had the care of them looked upon them with @ 
species of terror and respect. Had Satan, as is the case on the. 


visit of one potentate to another, passed in review the artillery of 
Mother Church, he might have carried back several useful hints, 
and complained sadly, on his return to his dominions, that his 
mechanists were in arrear. 

“ A goodly collection,” said the jester, after he and his two com- 
panions had for some time silently examined them; “they must 
be obstinate heretics whom such arguments will not convince. 
What do you call this, friend gaoler?” he added, pointing to a 
frame which contained a most suspicious-looking arrangement of 
pulleys, knives, and cords, 

“That,” said the ruffian,; “is called the bishop’s cradle; it was 
invented by a German prelate in the time of the Crusades, and 
proved the means of converting. thousands of infidels: he was 
afterwards canonised.” 

“Was he,” said Patch, “the blessed man ? But, dowbiless, he has 
his reward. It must have been far more efficacious than argument, 
which the benighted heathen would not have understood. Do 
you ever use it now ?”’ he added. 

The gaoler shook his head mournfully as he replied : 

‘‘No, holy father ; it is unfortunately out of order. We tried it 
twice, but somehow it killed the prisoner each time ; so his grace, 
who is of a sweet, pitiful nature, has given orders that it should be 
used no more. We keep it now merelyvas a sort of 

“Pious relic,” continued the- friar). seeing that he was at a loss 
for a word; “I understand.” 


“But what are these?” He- pointed to a row of pinned iron 


instruments as he spoke. 

> “Those,” said the gaoler; taking three or four of them down, 
and throwing them upon the table, “are thumbscrews. \!We shall 
want them by-and-by,” he added, with a leer at the friar as he did so. 
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